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CHARLES DARWIN 

I. 

HE object of this notice is to give a brief account of 
the life, and a proportionately still more brief ac¬ 
count of the work, of Mr. Darwin. But while we recognise 
in him perhaps the greatest genius and the most fertile 
thinker, certainly the most important generaliser and 
one of the few most successful observers in the whole 
history of biological science, we feel that no less great, or 
even greater than the wonderful intellect was the charac¬ 
ter of the man. Therefore it is in his case particularly 
and pre-eminently true that the first duty of biographers 
will be to render some idea, not of what he did, but of 
what he was. And this, unfortunately, is just the point 
where all his biographers must necessarily fail. For 
while to those favoured few' who were on terms of inti¬ 
mate friendship with him, any language by which it is 
sought to portray his character must seem inadequate, to 
every one else the same language must appear the result 
of enthusiastic admiration, finding vent in extravagant 
panegyric. Whatever is great and whatever is beautiful 
in human nature found in him so luxuriant a development, 
that no place or chance was left for any other growth, 
and in the result we beheld a "magnificence which, unless 
actually realised, we should scarcely have been able to 
imagine. Any attempt, therefore, to describe such a cha¬ 
racter must be much like an attempt to describe a splendid 
piece of natural scenery or a marvellous work of art ; the 
thing must itself have been seen, if any description of it is 
to be understood. 

But without attempting to describe Mr. Darwin’s cha¬ 
racter, if we were asked to indicate the features which 
stood out with most marked prominence, we should first 
mention those which, from being conspicuous in his 
writings, are already more or less known to all the world. 
Thus, the absorbing desire to seek out truth for truth’s 
sake, combined with a characteristic disregard of self, led 
not only to the caution, patience, and candour of his own 
work—which are proverbial—and to the generous satis¬ 
faction which he felt on finding any of his thoughts or 
results independently attained by the work of others ; but 
also to a keen and vivid freshness of interest in every' 
detail of a new research, such as we have sometimes 
seen approached by much younger men when the research 
happens to have been their own. And indeed what we 
may call this fervid youthfulness of feeling extended 
through all Mr. Darwin’s mind, giving, in combination 
with his immense knowledge and massive sagacity', an 
indescribable charm to his manner and conversation. 
Animated and fond of humour, his wit was of a singularly 
fascinating kind, not only because it was always brilliant 
and amusing, but still more because it was always hearty 
and good-natured. Indeed, he was so exquisitely refined 
in his own feelings, and so almost painfully sensitive to 
any display of questionable taste in others, that he could 
not help showing in his humour, as in the warp and woof 
of his whole nature, that in him the man of science and 
the philosopher were subordinate to the gentleman. His 
courteous consideration of others, also, which went far 
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beyond anything that the ordinary usages of society 
require, was similarly prompted by his mere spontaneous 
instincts of benevolence. 

For who can always act ? but he 
To whom a thousand memories call; 

Not being less but more than all 
The gentleness he seem’d to be, 

Best seem’d the thing he was, and join’d 
Each office of the social hour 
To noble manners, as the flower 
And native growth of noble mind; 

Nor ever narrowness or spite, 

Or villain fancy sweeping by, 

Drew in the expression of an eye, 

Where God and Nature met in light. 

And this leads us to speak of his kindness, which, whether 
we look to its depth or to its width, must certainly be re¬ 
garded as perhaps the most remarkable feature of his re¬ 
markable disposition. The genuine delight that he took in 
helping every one in their work—often at the cost of rnuGh 
personal trouble to himself—in throwing out numberless 
suggestions for others to profit by, and in kindling the 
enthusiasm of the humblest tyro in science ; this was the 
outcome of a great and generous heart, quite as much as 
it was due to a desire for the advancement of science. 
Nothing seemed to give him a keener joy than being 
able to write to any of his friends a warm and glow¬ 
ing congratulation upon their gaining some success; 
and the exuberance of his feelings on such occasions 
generally led him to conceive a much higher estimate of 
the importance of the results attained than he would have 
held had the success been achieved by himself. For the 
modesty with which he regarded his own work was no 
less remarkable than his readiness enthusiastically to 
admire the work of others. In fact, to any one who did 
not know him well, this extreme modesty, from its very 
completeness and unconsciousness, might almost have 
appeared the result of affectation. At least, speaking 
for ourselves, when we first met him, and happened to 
see him conversing with a greatly younger man, quite un¬ 
known either in science or literature, we thought it must 
have been impossible that Mr. Darwin—then the law¬ 
giver to the world of biology—could with honest sincerity 
be submitting, in the way he did, his matured thought to 
the judgment of such a youth. But afterwards we came 
fully to learn that no one was so unconscious of Mr. 
Darwin’s worth as Mr. Darwin himself, and that it was a 
fixed habit of his mind to seek for opinions as well as 
facts from every available quarter. It must be added, 
however, that his tendency to go beyond the Scriptural 
injunction in the matter of self-approval, and to think of 
others more highly than he ought to think, never clouded 
his final judgment upon the value of their opinions ; but, 
spontaneously following another of these injunctions, 
while proving all things, he held fast only to that which 
was good; in malice be ye children, but in understanding 
be ye men. 

On the whole, then, we should say that Mr. Darwin’s 
character was chiefly marked by a certain grand and 
cheerful simplicity, strangely and beautifully united with 
a deep and thoughtful wisdom, which, together with his 
illimitable kindness to others and complete forgetfulness 
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of himself, made a combination as lovable as it was 
venerable. It is, therefore, not to be wondered at that no 
man ever passed away leaving behind him a greater void 
of enmity, or a depth of adoring friendship more pro¬ 
found. 

But, as we have said, it is impossible to convey in 
words any adequate conception of a character which in 
beauty as in grandeur can only, with all sobriety, be 
called sublime. If the generations are ever to learn, with 
any approach to accuracy, what Mr. Darwin was, his 
biographers may best teach them by allowing this most 
extraordinary man to speak for himself through the 
medium of his correspondence, as well as through that 
of his books ; and therefore, as a small foretaste of the 
complete biography which will some day appear, we 
shall quote a letter in which he describes the character of 
his great friend and teacher, the late Prof. Henslow, of 
Cambridge. We choose this letter to quote from on 
account of the singular manner in which the writer, while 
describing the character of another, is unconsciously 
giving a most accurate description of his own. It is of 
importance also that in any biographical history of Mr. 
Darwin, Prof. Henslow’s character should be duly consi¬ 
dered, seeing that he exerted so great an influence upon 
the expanding powers of Mr. Darwin’s mind. We quote 
the letter from the Rev. L. Jenyns’ Memoir of the late 
Prof. Henslow. 

“ I went to Cambridge early in the year 1828, and soon 
became acquainted, through some of my brother ento¬ 
mologists, with Prof. Henslow, for all who cared for any 
branch of natural history were equally encouraged by 
him. Nothing could be more simple, cordial, and unpre¬ 
tending than the encouragement which he afforded to all 
young naturalists. I soon became intimate with him, for 
he had a remarkable power of making the young feel 
completely at ease with him, though we were all awe¬ 
struck with the amount of his knowledge. Before I saw him, 
I heard one young man sum up his attainments by simply 
saying that he knew everything. When I reflect how im¬ 
mediately we felt at perfect ease with a man older, and in 
every way so immensely our superior, I think it was as 
much owing to the transparent sincerity of his character 
as to his kindness of heart, and perhaps even still more 
to a highly remarkable absence in him of all self-con¬ 
sciousness. We perceived at once that he never thought 
of his own varied knowledge or clear intellect, but solely 
on the subject in hand. Another charm, which must 
have struck every one, was that his manner to a distin¬ 
guished person and to the youngest student was exactly 
the same: to all the same winning courtesy. He would 
receive with interest the most trifling observation in any 
branch of natural history, and however absurd a blunder 
one might make, he pointed it out so clearly and kindly 
that one left him in no way disheartened, but only deter¬ 
mined to be more accurate the next time. So that no 
man could be better formed to win the entire confidence 
of the young and to encourage them in their pursuits. . . . 

“ During the years when I associated so much with 
Prof. Henslow, I never once saw his temper even ruffled. 
He never took an ill-natured view of any one’s character, 
though very far from blind to the foibles of others. It 
always struck me that his mind could not be well touched 
by any paltry feeling of envy, vanity, or jealousy. With 
all this equability of temper, and remarkable benevolence, 
there was no insipidity of character. A man must have 
been blind not to have perceived that beneath this placid 
exterior there was a vigorous and determined will. When 
principle came into play, no power on earth could have 
turned him an hair’s breadth. . . . 


“ In intellect, as far as I could judge, accurate powers 
of observation, sound sense, and cautious judgment 
seemed predominant. Nothing seemed to give him so 
much enjoyment as drawing conclusions from minute 
observations. But his admirable memoir on the geology 
of Anglesea shows his capacity for extended observations 
and broad views. Reflecting over his character with 
gratitude and reverence, his moral attributes rise, as they 
should do in the highest characters, in pre-eminence, over 
his intellect.” 

Charles Robert Darwin was born at Shrewsbury on 
February 12, 1809. His father was Dr. R. W. Darwin, 
F.R.S., a physician of eminence, who, as his son used 
frequently to remark, had a wonderful power of diagnosing 
diseases, both bodily and mental, by the aid of the fewest 
possible number of questions ; and his quickness of per¬ 
ception was such that he could even divine, in a remark¬ 
able manner, what was passing through his patients’ 
minds. That, like his son, he was benevolently inclined, 
may be inferred from a little anecdote which we once 
heard Mr. Darwin tell of him while speaking of the 
curious kinds of. pride which are sometimes shown by the 
poor. For the benefit of the district in which he lived 
Dr. Darwin offered to dispense medicines gratis to any 
one who applied and was not able to pay. He was sur¬ 
prised to find that very few of the sick poor availed 
themselves of his offer, and guessing that the reason 
must have been a dislike to becoming the recipients of 
charity, he devised a plan to neutralise this feeling. 
Whenever any poor persons applied for medical aid, he 
told them that he would supply the medicine, but that 
they must pay for the bottles. This little distinction 
made all the difference, and ever afterwards the poor 
used to flock to the doctor’s house for relief as a matter 
of right. 

Mr. Darwin’s mother was a daughter of Josiah Wedg¬ 
wood. Little is at present known concerning his early 
life, and it is questionable whether we can hope to learn 
much with reference to his boyhood or youth, till the 
time when he entered at Edinburgh. We can, therefore, 
only say that he went to Shrewsbury School, the head¬ 
master of which was at that time Dr. Butler, afterwards 
Bishop of Litchfield. He was sent to Edinburgh (1825) 
because it was intended that he should follow his father’s 
profession, and Edinburgh was then the best medical 
school in the kingdom. He studied under Prof. Jameson 
but does not seem to have profited at all by whatever in¬ 
struction he received; for not only did it fail to awaken in 
him any special love of natural history, but even seems 
to have had the contrary effect. 

The prospect of being a medical practitioner proving 
distasteful to him, he was, after two sessions at Edin¬ 
burgh, removed to Christ’s College, Cambridge, -with the 
view of his entering the Church. He took his B.A. in 
1831, and his M.A. in 1837. There being no Natural 
Sciences Tripos at that time, his degree was an ordinary 
one. While at Cambridge he attracted the notice of the 
late Rev. Prof. Henslow, who had just previously ex¬ 
changed the Professorship of Mineralogy for that of 
Botany. From the above description of this man’s 
character and attainments, it is sufficiently evident that 
he was a worthy teacher of a worthy pupil; and the 
world owes an immense debt of gratitude to him for 
having been the means of enthusiastically arousing and 
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sagaciously directing the first love and the early study 
of natural science in the mind of Darwin. No one 
can be more deeply moved by a sense of this gratitude 
than was Mr. Darwin himself. His letters, written to 
Mr. Henslow during his voyage round the world, over¬ 
flow with feelings of affection, veneration, and obliga¬ 
tion to his accomplished master and dearest friend'— 
feelings which throughout his life he retained with un¬ 
diminished intensity. As he used himself to say, before 
he knew Prof. Henslow, the only objects of natural history 
for which he cared were foxes and partridges. But 
owing to the impulse which he derived from the field 
excursions of the Henslow class, he became while at 
Cambridge an ardent collector, especially in the region 
of entomology ; and we remember having heard him 
observe that the first time he ever saw his own name in 
print was in connection with the capture of an insect in 
the fens. 

During one of these excursions Prof. Henslow told him 
that he had been commissioned (through Prof. Peacock) 
to offer any competent young naturalist the opportunity of 
accompanying Capt. Fitzroy as a guest on the surveying 
voyage of the Beagle, and that he would strongly urge its 
acceptance on him. Mr. Darwin had already formed a 
desire to travel, having been stimulated thereto by reading 
Humboldt’s “ Personal Narrative ; ” so after a short hesi¬ 
tation on the part of his father, who feared that the 
voyage might “ unsettle ” him for the Church, the matter 
was soon decided, and in December of 1831 the expedi¬ 
tion started. During the voyage he suffered greatly from 
sea-sickness, which, together with the fasting and fatigue 
incidental to long excursions over-land, was probably in¬ 
strumental in producing the dyspepsia to which, during 
the remainder of his life, he was a victim. Three years 
after returning from this voyage of circumnavigation, he 
married, and in 1842 settled at Down in Kent. The 
work which afterwards emanated from that quiet and 
happy English home, which continued up to the day of 
his death, and which has been more effectual than any 
other in making the nineteenth century illustrious, will 
form the subject of our subsequent articles. 

{To be continued.) 


ECLIPSE NOTES 1 

II. 

O N the present occasion these notes will be more 
geographical than astronomical, for since the last 
notes were written, the English Government Eclipse Ex¬ 
pedition has traversed through storm and sunshine the 
distance separating London from Cairo, and is now at 
the latter place, making final arrangements before it starts 
to-night up the great river. 

The first thing I have to say, is, that the arrangements 
made for astronomers of all nations by His Highness the 
Khedive and by bis government have been all that could 
have been desired. Indeed, so universal has been the 
wish to do everything that could in any way tend to the 
success of the observations, that it is almost invidious to 
mention names; but still it is impossible not to recognise 
that the sympathy for everything scientific which dis- 
1 Continued from vol. xxv. p. 578. 


tinguishes Stone Pasha, the chief of the staff, and the 
important influence which his high, position gives him, has 
done much in kindling the enthusiasm which we find,— 
an enthusiasm shared in a great degree by the Khedive 
himself, who has insisted that the astronomers shall be 
his personal guests during their sojourn on the Nile. But 
this is to anticipate; it will be better perhaps, in order to 
give an idea of the thoroughness with which the arrange¬ 
ments have been carried out, to begin at the beginning of 
our stay in Egypt. 

When the Kaisar-i-Hind got into harbour at Suez, 
after a rapid passage through the canal, a passage accele¬ 
rated at the request of the Egyptian Government, as the 
canal had been blocked for three days, the Governor of 
Suez and Ismatt Effendi at once came on board to wel¬ 
come the party. A special train had been provided with 
a car for the instruments, which -were at once sealed up 
and guarded after their arrival at the station in Suez 
Town. Nothing could exceed the kindness of the autho¬ 
rities ; the Custom House, which sometimes gives trouble 
to those who land in Egypt, was never once even thought 
of, and after spending the night at Suez, a train brought 
us yesterday to Cairo, his Excellency Stone Pasha himself, 
with some of his officers detailed for service with the 
Expedition, being on the platform to welcome the 
scientific party. The instruments were at once taken 
to the river-side, where provision had been made to 
ferry the car containing them, still sealed, across the 
Nile. 

Acting on a suggestion made some time ago, the exact 
latitude and longitude of Sohaghas been absolutely deter¬ 
mined ; on the old French map its position had been got 
by rough traverses from Siut. With this new position 
and a rapid reconnaissance, a new map has been prepared 
by General Stone, a copy of which I hope to be able to 
send with these notes. This shows the point at which the 
line of central eclipse will cross the N ile with no doubt 
the greatest possible exactitude. In order to prevent any 
mischance or delay owing to the low Nile interfering with 
the arrangements, and causing a loss of time, the steamer 
placed at the disposal of the astronomers by the 
Egyptian Government is already moored at Sohag, 
close to the central line, and indeed the French party 
are already aboard. Communication between Siut and 
Sohag will be kept up by the Postal steamers, for the 
Nile is no longer a river of mystery, and a regular postal 
service is kept up for thousands of miles. But the hotel 
steamer, as it is called here, will likewise be locomotive. 
The French party has already erected its instruments to 
the south of the arm of the Nile shown below Sohag, and 
in all probability the English party will occupy the high 
ground shown on the map to the north of Akmim; a 
position desirable on account of the Khamseen—the ter¬ 
rible dust-laden desert wind—which, however, this year, 
up to the present moment, has been very merciful; this we 
may regard as a good or bad presage during the next 
fortnight, to which its devastating effects are generally 
confined. 

Between these stations the special boat will keep up 
constant communication. 

The Italian Expedition is under the charge of Prof. 
Tacchini, of Rome, whose long-continued observations 
of the spectra of prominences are so widely known and 
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